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The City's New 
Workforce Workhorse 

FIVE YEARS AGO, THE CENTER FOR AN URBAN FUTURE TOOK THE FIRST SERIOUS LOOK 

at the City University of New York as a job-training 
provider, focusing mainly on training conducted under 
contracts with individual employers. What we found then 
was that CUNY was helping hundreds of businesses and 
thousands of employees each year, and that it had a par- 
ticularly strong record of moving immigrants and 
low-income workers into working and middle-class jobs. 
Nonetheless, its full potential remained largely untapped, 
due to issues ranging from political infighting to a frag- 
mented approach to the task. 

Over the past year, working in conjunction with the 
Workforce Strategy Center, the Center has revisited 
CUNY to assess its progress as a workforce skills 
provider, performing a campus-by-campus survey of all 
17 undergraduate institutions, reviewing program materi- 
al and course offerings, and conducting more than 70 
interviews with campus administrators and experts in the 
field. This report offers both a more comprehensive 
review of CUNY's current workforce efforts, and a look at 
the future that some of these programs promise. 

continued on page 2 
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Much has changed since we last evaluated CUNY 
five years ago. Back then both the system overall and 
many of the individual campuses lacked stable leader- 
ship, and a task force appointed by Mayor Giuliani 
labeled the university an "institution adrift." When we 
looked at CUNY's workforce programs in 1999, we were 
pleased to find some outstanding efforts, through which 
the system was achieving such diverse goals as putting 
welfare recipients into high-paying jobs, and providing 
employers such as Bear Stearns and the New York Stock 
Exchange with high-quality training for their employ- 
ees. These efforts, however, were relatively modest. 

Over the past five years, workforce development has 
become a major part of CUNY's work with the number of 
programs and people served dramatically increasing. 
Last year, enrollment hit 238,379 in all continuing educa- 
tion categories. This was a 30 percent rise since 1998, now 
accounting for roughly half of all the university's enroll - 



Bush seems to have recognized that in a knowledge 
economy, a college education is the best job training of 
all: In his January 2004 State of the Union Address, he 
announced "Jobs for the 21st Century," a major work- 
force initiative that focuses on expanding access to 
higher education and job training, and which includes 
$250 million to fund partnerships between community 
colleges and employers in key sectors. 

In New York, individual government agencies see 
CUNY as a significant workforce resource, and corpo- 
rate clients have begun to follow. But thus far CUNY's 
big- picture potential as a booster of the region's skill 
base and a powerful economic development resource is 
largely unrealized. For example, the Bear Stearns train- 
ing program mentioned above was arranged for by the 
city's Economic Development Corporation in 1992 as 
part of a $12 million tax-exemption deal to keep the 
securities giant in New York. The deal charged CUNY's 



Businesses and government agencies are increasingly turning to 
colleges to meet their training needs because they offer high-quality 
courses at competitive prices. 



ments. This report drilled down into three major cate- 
gories and found across-the-board increases in all of 
them: adult education enrollments reached 140,697, also 
up 30 percent from just five years ago; another 23,780 
workers received skills training through direct contracts 
with local employers, a 60 percent rise; and CUNY pro- 
vided welfare-to-work services to nearly 40,000 public 
assistance recipients over the past four years. 

Much of this growth is owed to an improvement in 
leadership, both at the central administration and at 
the campus levels. For example, we found that during 
this time presidents at LaGuardia Community College, 
Queensborough Community College, and the Borough 
of Manhattan Community College, and the system 
Chancellor have each established high-powered busi- 
ness advisory boards both to help build private sector 
interest in CUNY's workforce programs and to give 
input into campus offerings . 

At its heart, however, the growth is due to demand. 
More and more businesses and government agencies 
throughout the country are turning to higher educa- 
tion to meet their workforce training needs, and New 
York is no exception. One reason for this shift is that 
the colleges and universities that have entered the 
job -training market tend to offer high-quality pro- 
grams at competitive prices. But people are also mak- 
ing the switch because higher education can help 
workers attain the one credential other training 
providers cannot: a college degree. Even President 



New York City College of Technology with training and 
recruiting entry-level workers for Bear Stearns' 
MetroTech office in Brooklyn, and 12 years later, the 
company continues to rely on City Tech to train quality 
staff. But despite Bear Stearns' obvious satisfaction with 
CUNY's work, the EDC has yet to return to higher edu- 
cation for workforce services since it struck that deal. 

The goals of this report are both to quantify and 
describe the growth in workforce programming at 
CUNY, and to examine the interplay between CUNY's 
roles as a training provider and an institution of high- 
er education. The first part of the report offers the hard 
numbers, and an overview of some of the kinds of 
programs being offered. But this report is no mere 
academic exercise: Over the past five years, CUNY has 
become a real force in job training, and its power is this 
area is likely to continue to grow. The quality of its serv- 
ices will increasingly help determine the quality of 
New York's workforce; the choices it makes over the 
coming years will affect hundreds of thousands of indi- 
viduals, as well as the economy overall. The second part 
of the report looks toward that future, highlighting ini- 
tiatives we believe suggest the university's true promise 
in this area: As a provider of high-quality, market-con- 
scious workforce programs that are linked to traditional 
education, and that are offered on a continuum 
designed to help individuals reach their full potential, 
as well as to provide businesses with employees who 
have the skills they need to succeed. ❖ 



KEY FINDINGS 



The story of the City University's turnaround is well-known in New York. 
Higher standards and strong leadership have done much to elevate both 
the university's profile and its stature in the region.But less attention has 
been paid to the university's role in workforce development — a function 
that has become a major part of CUNY's activity in recent years. 

The Center for an Urban Future has worked in association with the Workforce 
Strategy Center over the past year to conduct a sweeping survey of employ- 
ment and training programs at CUNY, updating and expanding upon the 
Center's 1999 "Putting CUNY to Work" report on workforce initiatives at the 
university. This review encompasses a campus-by-campus assessment of 
training programs and includes some of the most comprehensive numbers 
ever presented on the subject, as well as an analysis of the nature and influ- 
ence of the system's workforce activity. 

Some of our specific findings are highlighted below: 

A SURVEY OF WORKFORCE PROGRAMS This study focused on pro- 
fessional studies and workforce programs. All of this activity is 
housed under the heading of continuing education at CUNY, 
which accounted for 238,379 enrollments last year, about half 
of all students attending the university. Three major categories 
of workforce programming were assessed in this revew — adult 
education courses; employment and welfare-to-work programs; 
and business contract training — all of which experienced sharp 
growth in the past five years. 

Adult Education Courses are defined in this report as non-cred- 
it classes that the general public can take directly from course 
catalogues, without enrolling in a traditional degree program. 

■ Enrollments reached 140,697 during the last academic year, 
an increase of 30 percent over the past five years. 

■ More than 90 percent of current adult education courses at 
CUNY are not offered for credit, which does not allow stu- 
dents to apply course time towards a degree. The city's other 
major player in this area, NYU's School of Continuing and 
Professional Studies, has seen a 22 percent rise in enrollment 
in credit- bearing courses between 2000 and 2002. 

■ CUNY is focusing intently on offering more credit-bearing 
courses through the creation of its centrally coordinated 
School of Professional Studies, an ambitious effort dedicated 
to providing customized, credit-bearing courses and curricu- 
la to employers and individuals. 

Business Contract Training refers to courses and curricula both 
designed for and subsidized by employers. With over $60 
billion spent by businesses a year on training, this is a fast- 
growing market. CUNY saw its numbers in this category rise 
significantly, climbing from 14,859 employees trained in 1998 
to 23,780 in 2003, an increase of 60 percent. 



■ Public-sector contracts accounted for the majority of CUNY's 
business contract training in 1 998, and they still do. In 2003, 
the university's contracts with agencies including the Human 
Resources Administration and the New York City Police 
Department accounted for 72 percent of the total. 

■ Private-sector training still comprises a small portion of con- 
tract training and actually declined 1 7 percent over the past 
five years. But those that tapped the university were satisfied 
customers, as several major companies such as Bear Stearns, 
Verizon and JP Morgan Chase have come back to the univer- 
sity year after year for entry- and mid-level training programs 
for their employees. 

Employment and Welfare-to-Work programs are geared 
toward helping unemployed and under-employed New Yorkers 
find jobs and advance in their careers. Since the Center last 
looked at CUNY, the university has gone from being a program 
provider to being a full partner in the city's efforts in this area. 

■ CUNY has administered six major welfare-to-work programs, 
serving 14,397 welfare recipients last year, an overall 
increase of 1 27 percent between 1 999 and 2003. 

■ CUNY designed and runs a training academy for the Human 
Resources Administration that now provides over 50 percent 
of that agency's training, serving 6,445 HRA staff members 
through custom-designed courses last year. 

LINKING WORKFORCE PROGRAMS WITH ACADEMICS AND CREATING 
CAREER LADDERS Overall, workforce programming has mush- 
roomed at CUNY over the past five years; the system now serves 
nearly a quarter of a million people through programs geared 
toward working adults and through business and government 
training contracts. However, the university's training activities are 
rarely linked to its traditional academic programs, or focused on 
helping individuals move up a long-term career ladder. A major 
issue was faculty concern: 1 6 of the 17 campuses cited poor fac- 
ulty support as the reason they have not made stronger links 
between workforce and academic programs. 

This report profiles three new initiatives that are successfully 
beginning to make such connections. They are: 

■ The New York Information Technology Consortium, a part- 
nership among public, private, educational and nonprofit 
organizations including three CUNY campuses focused on 
linking New Yorkers to computer-related careers. 

■ CUNY on the Concourse, a stand-alone continuing education 
campus linking the three Bronx campuses around workforce 
and adult education. 

■ A strategic plan to align all programs around a new tech- 
nology system at LaGuardia Community College. ❖ 




FULL MENU 

With expanded offerings in everything from adult education to business training and employment 
services, career-oriented programs have become core to the mission of the City University. 



WHAT FOLLOWS IS AN IN-DEPTH SURVEY OF 

CUNY's adult- oriented workforce programs. We have 
not studied, and do not address, programs geared 
toward youth, or programs that focus on economic 
development but that do not include a workforce -train- 
ing component 1 . 

CUNY classifies all of its workforce programming 
under the broad rubric of "continuing education 2 ." For 
this report, we focused on three major categories:adult 
education courses, which we define as non-credit 
classes taken directly by working adults who are not 
enrolled in traditional degree programs; employment 
and welfare reform, which covers programs funded by 
and provided through the government; and business 
contract training, our definition for employer- designed 
and subsidized training programs for employees. All 
three categories have seen significant growth in terms 
of numbers and importance on CUNY campuses. 

ADULT EDUCATION COURSES 

Courses offered to working adults not enrolled in a 
traditional degree program fall into a category that is 
variously known as continuing education, professional 
studies, and adult education— the last being the term 
used in this report. Of all the workforce categories. 



many New Yorkers, the impression of this area is that it 
is the soft side of the campus, the one that offers cours- 
es like "Swing for Beginners" and "Antiquing for 
Treasures and Pleasure." While both courses can be 
found at CUNY, adult education courses have mainly 
become the province of hard- charging working adults 
looking to advance their careers. These workers typical- 
ly use such courses either to brush up on job -related 
skills or to acquire new ones. 

Appropriately, then, the vast majority of courses 
offered through adult education at CUNY are in areas 
of business or business applications. These include 
basics such as bookkeeping and accounting, as well as 
courses in just about every Information Technology 
(IT) -related skill one can imagine. For example, at 
Brooklyn College, courses range from Introduction to 
PowerPoint to A+ Certification, the primary credential 
for computer technicians. 

Course clusters in IT and other areas, designed to 
convey a particular skill set, include numerous certifi- 
cate programs. Certificates are a job-training staple that 
can be conferred by any provider for any set of courses, 
but CUNY has in many cases gone the extra mile and 
gained industry or government approval for its certifi- 
cate curricula— for example, Lehman College's 



Career-based programs are growing fast. Even adult education courses 
that seem to fall into the 'basket-weaving' category often turn out to be 



geared towards entrepreneurs. 

adult education has seen by far the greatest expansion 
at CUNY, with enrollments climbing more than 30,000 
in the past five years. 

Despite the growth, adult education is probably the 
most misunderstood of all workforce categories. For 



Paralegal Studies Program is approved by the American 
Bar Association. Numerous industry- approved certifi- 
cates are also offered in the medical/health area, a 
sector that figures prominently in adult education 
course offerings at virtually every campus. 



1 Note:the Center has produced an extensive report on CUNY's significant partnership programs with the public schools entitled, "Building a 
Highway to Higher Education," and is planning a revision of that report in addition to a report dedicated to economic development initiatives at 
research universities in New York. 

2 Note:there are times in this report where we refer to CUNY continuing education departments which house all of the categories of workforce 
programming described in this report. 



Baruch College has been perhaps the most aggres- 
sive in its focus on gaining industry-approved courses. 
Known as CUNY's white-collar business campus, the 
campus has over 12,000 students enrolled in manage- 
ment, finance and accounting degree programs. Its pro- 
fessional and continuing education department has 
spent the past several years attempting to move virtual- 
ly all of its classes towards industry certification. It has 
worked to align course content with major companies 
such as Sun, Apple and Oracle, and with major agencies 
such as the New York State Department of Insurance. 
The school has also instituted strict curriculum stan- 
dards: 80 percent of course content must be industry 
approved; the remaining 20 percent is open to the dis- 
cretion of the instructor. 



Even courses that seem to fall into the "basket 
weaving" category turn out to be geared toward entre- 
preneurs— for example, a jewelry-making course 
offered by Kingsborough Community College is more 
about starting a home-based business than it is about 
stringing beads. And while some language courses are 
indeed of the French-for-fun variety, in general the 
trend is toward building skills for daily commerce: 
City College offers "Spanish for New Yorkers," 
"designed to help you conduct functional conversa- 
tions in Spanish for business or social situations." And 
there are many courses for those seeking careers as 
translators or interpreters. 

The City University is hardly alone in its vigorous 
pursuit of adult education students: Increasingly, 
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When we conducted our workforce study in 1999, enrollment in adult education courses at CUNY was already 
substantial, and accounted for about half of all students in the entire CUNY system. But by 2003, the numbers 
continued to balloon and have grown by over 30 percent to 140,697. 
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public and private colleges across the nation are focus- 
ing on greatly expanding such courses, both to generate 
additional revenue and to reach more working adults. 
But as strong as the enrollment and courses are, such 
classes at CUNY have one major disadvantage com- 
pared to other New York colleges, particularly NYU: 
Well over 90 percent of CUNY's adult tuition enrollment 
courses are not offered for academic credit. Virtually all 
the business, accounting and health-care courses a stu- 
dent takes at CUNY— even those that mirror the content 
of courses offered in degree-bearing programs— might 
help advance his or her career in the short run, but do 
not contribute to an accredited degree, the credential 
most employers are increasingly looking for. 

This arrangement is not only disadvantageous to the 
student; if it is not addressed, over time it could make it 
difficult for CUNY's continuing education departments 
to be competitive with other programs in the area. Other 
institutions are beginning to see continuing education 
departments as an opportunity to reach people who 
want to work toward a degree, but who need the flexibili- 
ty of adult-education style courses. This is an underserved 
group of individuals who are hungry to learn— and up 
until now, CUNY has had little to offer them. 

However, change may be on the horizon. CUNY 
recently set up the School of Professional Studies 
(SPS), which is housed at the CUNY Graduate Center 



degree program, so that the courses could count toward 
an eventual master's degree in education. 

CUNY's central office and campuses had received 
many such requests before— requests that demanded 
quick turnaround, the development and approval of 
credit-bearing courses, and flexible course schedules. 
But in the face of formidable obstacles ranging from 
faculty and union resistance to an inability to easily 
direct the client to a willing and able campus, system 
leaders had declined to pursue these opportunities. 

This time, however, the university seized on the 
UFT's request and established a school that could offer 
for- credit courses with the flexibility of an adult educa- 
tion program, and that had the potential to allow 
employers and individuals to tap the expertise of any of 
the individual campuses with a single phone call. 

With the UFT needing the courses to be offered 
immediately, CUNY Chancellor Matthew Goldstein 
worked with the Faculty Senate and ensured that the 
school had a governing board for the school composed 
largely of CUNY faculty who have approval power over 
the content of all for-credit courses at SPS. As a result, 
there are over 250 New York City teachers currently 
enrolled through SPS in a sequence of courses developed 
by faculty from City College. City College was chosen 
because students could parlay courses into a master's 
degree in literacy at the campus. For SPS' latest project. 



The City University is hardly alone in its vigorous 
pursuit of adult education students: Increasingly, 



colleges across the nation 
courses, both to generate 
reach more working adults 

and designed to offer credit-bearing courses and pro- 
grams tailored to the needs of employers, nonprofits 
and working professionals. The initiative began in 
2003, when the United Federation of Teachers (UFT) 
approached CUNY and asked the institution to design 
a sequence of courses to help teachers gain competen- 
cy in Schools Chancellor Joel Klein's new literacy 
curriculum, which went into effect this school year. The 
UFT was willing to pay for its members to attend the 
courses, but it had specific needs:It wanted to combine 
the convenient off-hours schedule of an adult educa- 
tion program with the for-credit rigor of a traditional 



are greatly expanding such 
additional revenue and to 



Brooklyn College's education department was tapped to 
work with the American Museum of Natural History. 

The initial UFT program really falls into the realm 
of business contract training (discussed later in this 
section), but the creation of the School of Professional 
Studies has many in the field saying the sky is the limit 
in terms of the university's potential to serve both 
businesses and working adults. 

"CUNY has a market, and they are very competitive 
on price," notes Carol Aslanian, a national expert on con- 
tinuing education and business contract training. The 
goal now for CUNY is to begin to unlock the possibilities. 

continued on page 8 



IT TAKES THE VILLAGE 



NYU OFFERS A NATIONAL MODEL FOR MIXING 
ACADEMICS AND PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 



T his study focused on the public CUNY system, but a review 
of offerings at private colleges and universities in New 
York City reveals many entrepreneurial approaches to work- 
force training and adult education. In a brief survey of adult 
education programs at private campuses in the five bor- 
oughs, we found that New York University stood head and 
shoulders above other city institutions, offering a wealth of 
non-credit and credit-bearing classes and cutting-edge course 
content. Due to its combination of aggressiveness, flexibility 
in course design and business savvy, NYU's School of 
Continuing and Professional Studies (SCPS) has become a 
national model, offering high-quality degree programs and 
course clusters on flexible schedules designed for working 
professionals and businesses. 



The school's seemingly effortless expansion owes much to 
NYU's decentralized academic governance structure. Like the 
other departments and divisions of NYU, SCPS functions very 
autonomously. Its 1,500 adjuncts and 150 full-time faculty 
members operate with a level of independence that has 
allowed the school to grow rapidly and quickly respond to 
business needs — while at the same time averting much of the 
usual infighting over business-oriented curricula. This has also 
meant, however, that links to the rest of NYU's academic com- 
munity are rare — not the case thus far with CUNY's fledgling 
School of Professional Studies, which was formed in part to 
tap the expertise of the university's various campuses. 

Where SCPS connects to the rest of the campus is on a 
financial level, as a significant portion of annual revenue gen- 



NYU has succeeded in creating a model for 
offering credit-bearing courses to an adult and 
corporate market without compromising its 
academic standards or its reputation. 



Although it has been around since 1934, SCPS has real- 
ly taken off over the past few years under Dean David Finney, 
who has kept the school sharply focused on the local econo- 
my. "One of the big drivers has been the needs of the vibrant, 
huge economy that we're surrounded by," Finney says. The 
school serves local workers and businesses with the largest sin- 
gle array of professional studies offerings in the city: SCPS 
offers more than 5,000 courses annually, including a number 
of credit-bearing subjects, and serves more than 50,000 stu- 
dents — figures that far surpass those of any other New York 
City private institution or any single CUNY campus, and which 
have continued to climb despite a faltering economy. 

Beyond its course offerings for working adults, SCPS has 
also set up an aggressive corporate training division, pursuing 
such clients as MCI, JetBlue Airlines and American Express. 

While for-credit offerings still represent a relatively small 
percentage of SCPS' courses, it is worth noting that that is 
where the school has seen its growth in recent years: In the 
fall semester of 2002, SCPS had 3,556 enrollments in cred- 
it-bearing degree and diploma programs, and offered 769 
credit-bearing courses — numbers that were up 22 percent 
and 20 percent, respectively, from 2000. During that same 
period, the number of non-credit course enrollments fell 
slightly, while the number of non-credit courses offered by 
SCPS held steady. 



erated by SCPS is used to support core academic programs. 
After SCPS invests in improving its courses, it is able to sup- 
port the rest of NYU, with its revenue going toward everything 
from financial aid to the construction of new buildings. 

NYU offers some lessons, as well as a few caveats, for 
CUNY and other public campuses to absorb. But perhaps the 
most important point to take away is that NYU has succeeded 
in creating a model for offering credit-bearing courses to an 
adult and corporate market without compromising its aca- 
demic standards or its reputation. This particular model may 
not be one CUNY chooses to replicate, but at the very least its 
existence proves that linking high-academic standards with 
credit courses aimed at working adults can be done. More 
than that, it points to the untapped potential of higher educa- 
tion in New York's training market. 

Doug Lynch, who until recently headed up the school's 
corporate learning division, says, "I always come back to the 
fact that higher education only has five percent of the training 
market. That's terrible because higher education knows more 
about educating people, and we can do it better and cheap- 
er than these so-so training providers out there." 

CUNY would make a solid partner: Lynch notes that the 
City University has a reputation for being "of the city," and that 
the system can be "far more competitive on price and geo- 
graphic reach" than NYU.* 




continued from page 6 



BUSINESS CONTRACT TRAINING 

In this report business contract training refers to pro- 
grams both designed and subsidized by employers 
seeking a specific set of skills for company workers. 
More and more, employers are asking colleges to 
provide such curricula, for reasons that are pretty 
straightforward: Businesses need workers with better 
skills, and colleges have both higher academic stan- 
dards and lower prices than many private training 
providers. Colleges across the country have responded 
to the demand, increasingly vying with one another for 
a piece of the more than $60 billion businesses now 
spend annually on such training. 

City University campuses have engaged in contract 
training for years, focusing primarily on creating pro- 
grams for nonprofits and government employers. Our 
1999 report found that 12 of the 17 campuses were 
engaged in contract training, providing a total of 14,859 
employees with job -skill courses designed and with 
costs paid for by employers. 

Since then, contract training has continued to grow 
at CUNY. In 2002-2003, 23,780 employees were served 
through employer contracts, an increase of 60 percent 
over the past five years. 



The employer contracts varied widely in nature, 
and required expertise in a range of areas. For example: 

■ Borough of Manhattan Community College 

trained 23 legal secretaries and support staff in busi- 
ness writing for the law firm of Debevoise & 
Plimpton, as well as 92 NYC Board of Elections 
employees in a range of skills that included customer 
service, computer proficiency and time management. 

■ Kingsborough Community College provided 
"cultural competency" training to 78 Woodhull 
Hospital employees, in an effort to help those workers 
understand and navigate the different needs and 
norms of their multicultural patient population. 

■ The New York City College of Technology's busi- 
ness-rooted efforts still include one we cited back in 
1999 — a credit-based program originally designed to 
train Bell Atlantic employees to become advanced 
telecommunications technicians. The program trained 
160 Verizon employees this past year. 

Back in 1999, the majority of CUNY's contract train- 
ing was conducted on behalf of public- sector institutions. 

continued on next page 



tONIMCT TRAI KING ATOJHY 2002-200: 




The above figures represent the number of employees whose training at CUNY was paid for entirely or in part by an employer. 

The numbers represent a 12-month period at each campus, some are the academic year, 2002-2003 and some are the calendar year 
of 2003. The numbers do not include traditional tuition reimbursement programs. 




A SECTOR FOCUS 



EXPERTISE IN SEVERAL KEY INDUSTRIES COULD PAY 
DIVIDENDS FOR CUNY'S BURGEONING WORKFORCE EFFORTS 



C losely related to business contract training are sector-based 
workforce efforts, in which a campus or the central adminis- 
tration focuses on a specific industry and designs a series of 
educational and training programs to both assist businesses and 
link students and job-seekers to employment in the field. While 
sectoral efforts at CUNY and elsewhere typically focus on the 
economic development of an industry, such as a design incuba- 
tor at LaGuardia Community College, sectoral initiatives also 
can provide the same kind of direct response to the training 
needs of an entire industry that individual employers enjoy 
through contract training. Such efforts are of particular interest 
to us not only because they coincide with current trends in eco- 
nomic development, but also because they offer opportunities to 
provide individuals at a range of skill levels with a continuum of 
training options within a given field. We found seven such ini- 
tiatives within CUNY — far more than we found in 1 999. 

These include: 

■ An advanced transportation technologies initiative 
serving incumbent workers, through a new set of courses 
designed by New York City College of Technology in con- 
junction with the New York City Transit Authority and the 
Transport Workers Union. This unique triad of education, 
employer and labor has worked for two years to create cred- 
it-bearing career-advancement upgrade courses in cutting 
edge technologies for workers in the field. This spring 1,000 
Transit Authority employees were tested for admission and 
400 will enroll in the credit-bearing courses this fall as part of 
a recently negotiated contract with the union. 

■ An aviation institute created in 2002 with a grant from the 
Port Authority based at York College in Jamaica, Queens. The 



goal of this program, which is still in its infancy, is to make 
academic programs, focusing on airport-specific skills such as 
advanced security, available to the region's 1 50,000 workers 
in aviation and related industries. 

■ An information technology initiative being run by the New 
York Information Technology Career Ladders Consortium, which 
includes Lehman College, LaGuardia Community College and 
the CUNY Graduate Center, and which is described later. 

■ A second information technology initiative based at the 
Borough of Manhattan Community College, working in part- 
nership with WNET/ Channel 1 3 to provide technology training 
in areas such as networking, database design and technical 
support to workers entering or advancing in the field. 

■ A software incubator, the CUNY Institute of Software 
Design and Development, run through the central administra- 
tion that focuses generally on economic development goals, 
but which is also involved in training projects, such as pro- 
viding high-end upgrade training for clients of the IT 
Consortium (described in the following section). 

The final two sector initiatives were already running in 
1 999, and remain active to date: the City Tech telecommuni- 
cations initiative described in the business contract training sec- 
tion, and a human services initiative administered by the 
John F. Kennedy Jr. Institute for Worker Education, housed within 
the central office. Originally set up by Kennedy, this partnership 
uses employer and union subsidies coupled with government and 
foundation grants to offer tuition-free credit-bearing courses to 
workers who provide direct care to ill or needy New Yorkers, in 
an effort to improve those workers' skills and wages. ❖ 



Still the public sector is very much where its focus has 
remained. Indeed, public sector training has increased 101 
percent in the past five years. CUNY's contract-training 
leader, John Jay College of Criminal Justice trained well 
over 2,000 New York City Police Department and other 
government employees in various aspects of law enforce- 
ment, including investigation and executive protection. 

Public sector training is also the category that hous- 
es CUNY's largest single contract; a stand-alone training 
academy administered by CUNY's central administra- 
tion for the city's Human Resources Administration. The 
academy now provides over fifty percent of the agency's 
internal and contractor training and in 2003 well over 
6,000 staff took courses in areas ranging from computer 



technology to management and supervisory skills. 

Overall, CUNY's employer contracts span a broad 
range, but based on extensive interviews with business 
leaders and local chambers of commerce, there is tremen- 
dous potential for CUNY to build contract-training num- 
bers within the private sector that are as strong as those it 
has generated in its public sector work. The low level of pri- 
vate sector training was highlighted by a 17 percent decline 
in this category of contract training over the past five years. 
But companies that did access training were impressed 
with the results: One strong indication of this is that satis- 
fied corporate customers, including prominent companies 
such as Bear Stearns and Verizon, have come back to CUNY 
semester after semester for their training needs. 




